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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. VII. 


(Continued from page 803.) 
R. Jones to Warner Mifflin. 


Philadelphia, 8th mo., 1779. 


Esteemed Friend, Warner Mirriin,—Al- 
though I was somewhat disappointed on the 
return of my dear companion from your Quarter, 
she informing me thou had not found time to 
write to me, I feel the prevalence of that dispo- 
sition ever worthy of aspiring after, “do as thou 
wouldst be done by,” and therefore— 

I may inform thee respecting myself, (R. Cham- 
bers, suppose, has given thee her account,) that 
afier thou left us we were poor and quiet some 
days, and after attending Fairfax and Goose 
Creek Preparative Meetings, and the Monthly 
Meeting at Fairfax, were in the resignation to go 
forward, if best, and in order thereunto, accom- 
panied by Jos. Janney, Mahlon and his sister 
Mary, we the next First day got as far as South 
Fork, attended that meeting, which was a time 
of deep exercise, and went five miles further on 
our way to John Gibson’s (his wife Ruth in a 
poor way and glad to see us,) where we lodged. 
In the morning, my very enfeebled state, both of 
body and mind, together with the deep and sin- 
gular provings and exercises I had undergone in 
this journey, so discouraged me, that upon Re- 
beeca’s saying she thought of setting her face 
homewards, I at once submitted to her prospect, 
not daring to proceed on my own concern barely ; 
and here 1 think we missed it, for I now believe 
if we had kept more in the patience, and clave 
close to the great Master, we might, at least, 
have returned with as much, if not a greater 
share of peace. As to the propriety of your all 
leaving us in that wilderness, I leave it; if you 
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have settled it with the Master, I dare not judge. 
Warner, I am a poor, feeble, tottering child, 
and am thankful at times that I see myself so; 
and this sense, though it does sometimes prevail 
to the retarding of my own steps, yet is, I be- 
lieve, intended in mercy to keep my feet from 
sliding. Oh, the necessity of dwelling deep! 
ever watchful on the pointings of that hand 
that doeth all things well ; for want of which my 
own hand hath sometimes lifted itself up, and in 
so doing, I have not failed to make work for 
repentance. I concur in thy sense of things in 
those parts as expressed in thy letter tomy H. C.; 
but must tell thee the field of painful labour yet 
remains open, and many hands may also lighten 
the work there, as well as in other places. We 
took some meetings on our return, such as Mo- 
nomy, Bush Creek, Pipe Creek, Monallen, and 
Huntington, and left all the rest for another time, 
or other hands. I am often encouraged in re- 
membering the apostle’s declaration, “If there 
be first in you a willing mind, a man is accepted 
according to that which he hath, and not accord- 
ing to that which he hath not.” So that to be 
entirely willing, or in other words, unreservedly 
dedicated to the Lord’s serving; is the sure pre- 
lude to his blessed favour and acceptance ; this I 
am labouring according to my little measure for, 
and sometimes think I feel pretty near it, when, 
may-be, in the instant moment of struggling, the 
poor unmortified creature shrinks, draws its neck 
from the yoke, and its shoulder from the burthen, 
and then it is all to do over again with renewed 
exercise and increasing labour. It may be that 
this is only my case. However, I do breathe 
for strength to follow on, and if I cannot keep 
company with the foremost, I hope | may come 
up in the rear, so as that I may not be left quite 
behind. 


Give my love to thy spouse, and to Daniel 
and his wife, in which my companion unites, 
and also in the expression of care for Daniel and 
his amiable Deborah, that they may not only see 
and approve that which is excellent, but with 
heart and hand join in with the tender visitation 
of love and mercy, so as they may, by the sane- 
tifying operation of truth, be made what the 
Lord would have them be, not serving them- 
selves, but him who died for them, and who has 
bought them with no less a price than his own 
tlood. Stupendous thought! Matchless love 
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and mercy! which we can never too much 
adore, nor will the greatest returns in our power 
to make, be adequate to such infinite loving- 
kindness. . ’ . . . ” 


Having long felt an engagement to make a 
religious visit beyond the Atlantic, a certificate 
was granted her by Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing for the Northern District, on the 27th of Ist 
mo., 1784, addressed “To our friends and 
brethren in Great Britain and elsewhere in 
Europe.”” In this document her friends say, 
“We find our minds nearly united to her, in 
Christian fellowship and sympathy,—she being 
one whose life and conversation becomes our 
Christian profession, and her ministry sound and 
edifying.” ‘This certificate was signed by 112 
Friends, only one of whom, a woman Friend, 
aged nearly 90 years, is now living. An en- 
dorsement from the Quarterly Meeting held the 
2d of the Second month, expressed “a prevail- 
ing sense of near union and sympathy with our 
beloved sister in her religious exercise, under 
which she has secretly laboured several years, 
which lately reviving with increasing weight, 
she hath now solidly communicated to us.” ‘The 
following certificate was granted by the Select 
Yearly Meeting, held by adjournments from the 
27th of 3d month to the 30th of the same inclu- 
clusive. 


To our Brethren and Sisters in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and elsewhere in Europe. 


Dear Friends :—We salute you in a thankful 
sense of the continued love of Christ, through the 
efficacy whereof faithful servants are drawn forth 
to labour in his Ghurch ; and commend unto you 
Rebecca Jones, our much esteemed sister, who 
has, with the approbation of the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, as expressed in their certifi- 
cate, now spread before us an exercise that has 
for some years attended her mind, religiously to 
visit you, which has brought a solemn weight 
over this assembly, uniting us with her concern, 
and giving us an evidence of duty to resign her 
to the Lord’s will and guidance in her procedure 
on this weighty undertaking. Greatly desiring 
that the protecting providence of the Almighty 
may preserve her by sea and land, and that by 
humbly continuing under his holy anointing, 
she may be daily qualified to perform the work 
whereunto he appoints her, to the honour of 
Truth, her own peace, and the comfort of the 
faithful among you, to whose tender sympathy 
and Christian fellowship we affectionately re- 
commend her, and remain your loving friends. 
[Signed by 130 Friends. 

These testimonials, given forth by th» church, 
are well calculated to introduce her to the confi- 
dence of those who cannot recall her memory ; 
whilst those who knew her, and in whose hearts 
an indelible memorial lives, may perhaps, in the 
perusal of them, find themselves in the midst of 


thronging remembrances of the palmy days of 
our Society. May such Friends, the venerabj¢ 
relies of the race 


** Who danced our infancy upon their knee,” 


be favoured with a Pisgah view of the day, when 
He, whose presidency was then so eminent|y 
felt, shall restore judges and counsellors, ani 
qualify his servants to build again the waste 
places. 

From the diary of Katharine Howell we ex. 
tract the following passages : 


“ 4th mo. 20th, 1784.—Went down to see my 
valued friend, R. Jones, before her departure, 
A great number of friends came, and we had 
favoured time. Rebecca Jones and W. Savery 
spoke excellently. 

“21st—Mary Smith took a seat with my 
husband and self, and left the city with the inten. 
tion of accompanying our beloved friends to the 
ship. Phebe Pemberton, Mary Pleasants, Re. 
becca Jones and Hannah Cathrall, Thomas Ross, 
John Parrish, wife, and sister Patience Marshall, 
and Mary Compton, joined us at the ferry; 8, 
Smith, Mehetabel Jenkins, David Bacon and 
daughter, Joseph Jenks and wife, having crossed 
before us. Mary Armitt, Elizabeth Foulke, 
Anne and Susanna Dillwyn, Rumford Dawes, 
and Nancy Emlen, soon overtook us on our 
arrival at Chester, where we dined, and where 
we found Margaret Haines and son, and Sally 
Greenleaf. Richard Vaux and Elizabeth Ro- 
berts, Samuel Elam and Hester Fisher, came in 
soon after, and James Bringhurst drove Samuel 
Emlen and John Cox. H. Drinker and son, 
and Samuel Emlen, Jr., came on horseback, and 
I believe we had been there more than an hour, 
when George Dillwyn and wife, Margaret Morris 
and son, Henry Hull and Patty Moore, driven 
by Richard Wells, arrived. Reached Wilming- 
ton after 5 o’clock, and were taken by our kind 
neighbour, Rumford Dawes, to his brother Har- 
vey’s, where a good cup of tea proved grateful 
to many. At 6 o’clock there was an evening 
meeting appointed. 

“ First day, 4th mo. 25th.—We crossed the 
ferry about 8, A. M., after a very pleasant ride 
to New Castle, had a sitting with our dear 
friends in a public house, after which there was 
liberty given, and a meeting held in the Court 
House. After dinner we took an affectionate 
leave of each other, and our friends went on 
board of the ship Commerce, Capt. ‘Truxton, 
about 4 o’clock.” 

Relative to her embarkation, we find the fol- 
lowing note : 


“ Embarked at Newcastle on board the ship 
Commerce, Capt. Thomas Truxton, commander, 
the 25th of the 4th mo., 1784, in company with 
my valued friends, Thomas Ross, Samuel Emlen 
and son Samuel, George and Sarah Dillwyn, and 
Mehetabel Jenkins, all intending for Great 
Britain.” She also preserved the names of the 
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eabin and steerage passengers, ship’s hands, and 
common men, her interest extending to all ranks 
and conditions of men, desiring the welfare of 
all, and being more than willing to be made 
helpful to any. 

Succeeding this catalogue of names, we find 
the following passage : 

“Having for many years had a prospect of 
duty to pay a religious visit to Friends in Great 
Britain, under which my heart was often bowed 
within me, secretly desiring that if it was indeed 
the Lord’s requiring, my will might be brought 
into a state of perfect resignation to his holy 
will; at length my mind was fully given up, 
trusting in a gracious promise which I was fa- 
voured with from the source of all true blessed- 
ness and comfort, with this charge, ‘ Look not 
out, and all things necessary shall be furnished.’ 
In the regular precious order of truth, I laid the 
same before my dear friends, who in sympathy 
and unity therewith, signified their concurrence 
in the Monthly, Quarterly, and General Spring 
Meetings. And though I was favoured as it 
passed from stage to stage, so that my mind was 
preserved entirely clear of doubting, yet it was 
my constant desire, (the which I each time told 
my friends feelingly,) ‘that the Divine will 
only might be done.? ‘The before-named friends, 
under the like exercise, being all set at liberty, 
and the aforesaid ship offering, we felt easy to 
take our passage therein, in a humble depending 
frame of mind, believing that if it was the Lord’s 
will, we might reach the next Yearly Meeting at 
London.” 

An incident connected with their embarkation 
is worthy of recital, as illustrative of the benefit 
which the true disciple may receive from an 
entire dependence upon the all-sufficient Teacher. 
Two ships were in readiness to sail for London. 
One was a large merchant vessel; the other, a 
smaller one, had been built for a privateer, and 
was especially adapted for fast sailing. Re- 
becea and her associates in the proposed voyage, 
visited the two ships, to decide between them ; 
and went first on board the larger one, which 
had been preferred for them by many of their 
friends. They seated themselves in the cabin, 
and Samuel Emlen first broke the silence by 
saying “ Death and darkness!” A similar feel- 
ing of uneasiness in reference to this vessel per- 
vaded the minds of the others. On taking their 
seats in the smaller ship, a clear evidence was 
vouchsafed them, that it would be right for them 
to take their passages in her—which they did 
accordingly, and in due time the reader will 
have occasion to ‘remember that there is a 
“ Wisdom profitable to direct,’’ which was re- 
markably confirmed in the experience of our 
friends, 

The next day after they found themselves out 
at sea, their rough Captain (subsequently Com- 
modore Truxton,) opened a locker and threw in 
a. pack of cards, saying “lie there—you'll see 


ness. 
stands the Prophet Nehemiah, whose noble dis- 
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daylight no more—in compliment to these 
Friends.” Andat the table he took up his glass 


of beer, saying, “ Here's hoping that we friends 


may reach London timely for the Yearly Meet- 
ing !’’—which, it will be remembered, had been 


their desire, though from the shortness of the 
tume it was not confidently expected for them. 


Norr.—A part of this number was in substance in- 


serted on page 212 of the * Review” before the com- 
mencement of this series, and a portion of it also quoted 
therefrom in another periodical. This slight repetition 
seems indispensable to the connection of the narrative. 


W. J. A, 
(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE PROPHET NEHEMIAH. 
“Think upon me, my God, for good, according to all that 


I have done for this people.",—Nehemiah v. 19. 


Many are the excellent examples left on re- 


cord in the Scriptures of Truth for our edifica- 
tion, and eacouragement in our endeavours to 


walk in the ways of true and universal righteous- 
Amongst the number of these worthies 


interestedness in his labours for the good of his 
people, presents an example worthy to be fol- 
lowed by kings and rulers, in all parts of the 
world. He appears to have been one of those 
rare characters who, actuated by the love of 
God, as the main spring of all their actions, give 
undeniable evidence that they prefer the general 
good of mankind far beyond their own personal 
interest. 

It is not necessary here to enter into detail of 
the circumstances of his life, so far as it is ex- 
hibited to us in the Holy Scriptures, since all 
can turn to the book and read for themselves, 
where they will find an account (beautiful for its 
simplicity) of his zeal in the service of God, his 
untiring diligence in the work he had undertaken, 
and his noble magnanimity as governor of the 
people. ‘The fifth chapter in particular presents 
him before us, as a noble monument on behalf of 
righteousness and truth; far different from the 


generality of men in power, and furnishing a 


practical illustration of the scripture declaration, 
“ He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in 
the fear of God.” 

Great were the corruptions of that people, in 
which they seem to have continued even in 
times of their calamities, still unwilling to turn 
unto Him “ who had smitten them ;” and in the 
instance before us, persisting in their unrighteous 
doings at the very time when the Most High had 
condescended to regard them, and sent a faith- 
ful man to seek the peace of Jerusalem. 

Had Nehemiah joined with those who oppress- 
ed their brethren, the good work which he was 
sent to do would have been marred; and 
although the wall might have been finished, and 
the gates set up, vet dissatisfaction and murmur- 
ing would have been found within, and rendered 
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them an easy prey to their enemies without. | heavy iron rollers, which give it the glazed sur. 





But as soon as the complaint reached his ears, 
he was filled with holy indignation, and set a 
great assembly against those who were still lean- 
ing to the side of iniquity, and disobeying the 
Divine command. And by his example, united 
with his authority, he brought about a reconcilia- 
tion. 

Could those who are set in authority over the 
nations come themselves to be in subjection to 
the God of Heaven, and humble themselves 
under the government of Christ Jesus, the Prince 
of Peace, a way would soon open out of those 
manifold difficulties which exist in many parts 
of the earth; and instead of oppression and mur- 
murs, we might hear the cry, “ Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, good will to all men.” 

It is “righteousness alone which truly ex- 
alteth a nation,’”’ even the righteousness of God 
which is by faith of, or in, Jesus Christ; and every 
thing which is contrary thereto, must operate, 
in a greater or less degree, against a Nation’s 
prosperity. ‘This subject ought to obtain the 
serious consideration of all in authority ; and if 
rulers understood it aright, they would find that 
they are entrusted with power for the welfare of 
their fellow creatures; and will have to render 
an account at the last. How happy is that peo- 
ple whose “ officers are peace, and their exac- 
tors righteousness ;”’ then, indeed, ‘violence 
shall no more be heard in that land, wasting nor 
destruction within her borders ; but she may call 
her walls salvation, and her gates praise.” 
“Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation 
which keepeth the truth may enter in.” 

May the day come when the kingdoms of this 
world may be truly exalted through righteous- 
ness; may those who govern find happiness in 
endeavouring to promote the present and ever- 
lasting good of those over whom they preside ; 
and those who are governed, adorn the doctrine 
of “ God our Saviour in all things ; rendering to 
all their due; tribute to whom tribute is due; 
honour to whom honour, fear to whom fear ;”’ all 


endeavouring to excel in that excellent rule of 


our Divine Master, “ Whatsoever ye would that 


men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
"5% 





PAPER MAKING. 

We were informed a few days since, by a 
large paper dealer in this city, that it was not at 
all uncommon for him to have in his warehouse, 
and sell, at 9 o’clock in the morning, paper 
which was in rags a hundred and fifty miles 
from New York at 9 o’clock of the previous 
morning. A better illustration of the power of 
steam could not be given, or of the progress. 
The rags are placed in the duster, thence con- 
veyed to the troughs or vats, where (in some 
kinds of paper) the sizing is mixed with the 
pulp, and from these vats the paper passes over 
eated rollers, and finally between two immenst 


face, and it is then cut, folded, packed, and sent 
to the railroad; all in the course of a few 
hours. The telegraph enables New York mer- 
chants to order paper in Massachusetts at any 
moment, and receive the returns, manufactured, 
and even ruled, by almost the next steamer. 

NV. Y. Jour. Com. 





*“*A WORD FITLY SPOKEN IS LIKE APPLES OF GOLp 
IN PICTURES OF SILVER.” 


An amiable youth, about seventeen years of 
age, was ina party of young men, when the cop- 
versation turned upon a pamphlet which one of 
the company admired for the author’s wit, and 
from which he made some quotations. The 
youth alluded to, expressed great dislike at the 
liberty taken with the Holy- Scriptures, and the 
levity which he threw around them, saying, «| 
think it is a great pity that should indulge 
in such a strain of quotations; he will have a 
solemn account to give hereafter.” A reply was 
made in the way of ridicule, but he rejoined 
with great firmness, “Ah, well, they who feel 
the truth of religion, and know what it is, care 
not for a laugh.” 








Communicated for Friends’ Review. 
ON CONSIDERATION. 


Hannah More regretted that she had not 
followed up her own serious intention of writing 
a short treatise expressly on the “ Law of Con- 
sideration,” which was so continually violated 
in the innumerable little circumstances of life ; 
and those who are aware how remarkably she 
was herself governed by this law, as well as 
how eminently she was qualified to shew its 
tendency to promote the happiness of society, 
will join in the regret that she has left this 
branch of Christian morals with only a brief 
notice of its importance. 

Very little experience and observation will 
suffice to teach us in some degree the value of 
this disposition. ‘There are probably few per- 
sons who have been so fortunate as not to sul- 
fer at one time or another, from the want of con- 
sideration in those with whom they have been 
associated ; and if gratitude for kindness con- 
ferred, makes as lasting an impression on the 
mind as that of pain inflicted, we shall find as 
few who will not be ready to acknowledge the 
pleasure bestowed, when “a word fitly spoken” 
cheered their spirits under depression, or a slight 
mark of kind attention relieved them from awk- 
wardness or embarrassment. One might be led 
to suppose that dispositions suited to the develop- 
ment of a considerate character, would be culti- 
vated by every individual whose experience had 
thus taught them to estimate its value, but more 
especially by those who desire to walk in the 
steps of their compassionate Saviour; yet it is 
grievous to see in the details of life, how continu- 
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ally the undue and selfish attention to our own 
convenience, gratification, or interest, interposes 
to prevent the exercise of generous and benevo- 
jent feeling, and renders the conduct disobliging, 
unsympathising, and unamiable. 

Consideration may be defined generally as that 

wer of the mind, which looking on the condi- 
tion of others, so makes it our own, that we are 
disposed to feel, speak, and act towards them, as 
we should be glad they felt, spoke, or acted 
towards us, were our relative positions changed ; 
we may not be conscious of such a train of 
thought, but the actings ofa lively, candid, wise, 
and benevolent sympathy will bring us nearer to 
the perfect rule of our blessed Saviour than those 
are aware, who, sketching out Christian duty for 
themselves on a grand scale, forget that it is the 
filling up of a picture and the minute touches of 
the painter, which throw out the likeness from 
the canvass, and give the spirit and character of 
the original. 

We may say further, that “ Consideration ” 
occupies a place which frequently lies on the 
confines of honesty and uprightness; and al- 
though the want of it may not expose us to the 
disgrace which follows the transgression of these 
laws, yet a considerate person will make con- 
science not to take advantage of the accidental 
power given by circumstance¢, and will be 
watchful not to act with a petty tyranny which 
is not the less oppressive because it is without 
redress. ‘To instance in a few cases. 

The practice of taking long credit from trades- 
men, which causes them so much anxiety and 
distress, and not unfrequently ruin; all which 
might be prevented by a little attention and a 
slight effort on our part to settle their bills, and 
make our payments in time; particularly the 
salaries of school-mistresses, servants, and other 
dependents. See Deut. xxiv. 15. 

The capricious manner in which our custom, 

which had been naturally calculated upon, is 
withdrawn for a trifling fault, or for no sufficient 
reason. 
_ The great degree of trouble, fatigue, and in- 
jury, which arises to shopkeepers, from persons 
looking over and tossing about numerous articles, 
which is done from mere idle curiosity, without 
the smallest intention of purchasing any thing. 

In hired apartments and lodging houses, the 
careless indifference and inattention so frequent- 
ly manifested about injuring furniture, upon the 
respectable appearance of which the proprietor 
may depend for subsistence. 

_ The extraordinary love of saving a few pence 
in the execution of needle-work or washing, for- 
getting the severe necessity which compels the 
indigent and industrious poor to accept of very 
insufficient payment, rather than beg or starve. 
Let consideration follow the poor sempstress to 
her dreary lodging, and see, perhaps, a meal of 
dry bread in a room, without fire, where some- 
thing like cheerfulness might have been found, if 
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her previous labour had been properly requited 
—perhaps she is known as a cheap work-woman. 

Again, with respect to our dependents, has 
the governess of our children been “ consider- 
ed?’ She has much labour and responsibility, 
and very little relaxation. Has she received the 
kindness and attention which will render her task 
less burdensome? Is she treated with confi- 
dence? As she has the painful and tedious part 
of instruction to undergo, is she allowed to be 
the channel of rewarding good conduct and be- 
stowing indulgence? Is the delicacy of her 
situation observed in never finding fault with 
her, or shewing her disrespect before the young 
people? Is sufficient leisure permitted for her 
own mental and religious improvement? In 
short is she made to feel at home, and her affec- 
tions drawn out by gentle, friendly, and conciliat- 
ing interconrse ? 

To how much needless trouble are servants 
put, because we will not condescend to think it 
of consequence; they are hurried away from 
their meals again and again for some matter 
which could easily be postponed ; they are sent 
on distant errands, and kept waiting for hours, 
while their home business remains for them to 
do in weariness. 

How inconsiderate the tone and manner used 
in giving servants directions, or in finding fault 
with them! ‘Their feelings may be wounded, 
though their mouths are closed, while the con- 
trast in our mode of addressing them with that 
used with our equals or superiors, proves but too 
plainly, that 

‘* Our polish’d manners are a mask we wear.” 

The above instances have reference only to 
those over whom circumstances give us some 
control; but the persons whose benevolent feel- 
ings and Christian watchfulness preserve them 
from the want of consideration in the more pri- 
vate conduct of domestic government, will not 
be found deficient in the wider circle of social 
intercourse. This will at least hold good where- 
ever the feelings and affections are concerned ; 
for the heart which is kept guarded from saying 
a word that may depress or hurt an inferior who 
is at home, will have learned to extend this 
amiable caution so as to have that most attractive 
feature in the character of woman stamped upon 
her in all places—* in her mouth is the law of 
kindness.” 

Our subject, however, embraces a wider 
range, and enters into many circumstances which 
the most attentive fulfilment of the domestic and 
social charities, leaves untouched. 

Punctuality in attending to appointments is 
another important part of consideration. ‘The 
inconveniences arising to others from being kept 
waiting is very serious ; and it is a general re- 
mark, that it is the unoccupied and not the em- 
ployed who most fail in this particular. ‘Thus 
those whose time is the most valuable are fre 
quently delayed and hindered in their business 
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by those who have little or nothing of conse- 
quence to attend to. 

A scrupulous care of any thing we have 
borrowed, and more especially of books, should 
never be forgotten. it is very discouraging to 
those who are obliging enough to let us have 
the benefit and pleasure of reading what we might 
not otherwise be able to procure, to have their 
books kept longer than necessary, injured, soiled, 
or lost. Let their consideration for our entertain- 
ment make us considerate of their property. 

Much consideration is necessary when we are 
called to the often difficult task of comforting the 
afflicted. To “know how to speak a word in 
season”’ to the sorrowing heart must indeed be 
taught us by drinking in {the spirit of our com- 
passionate Saviour. His sympathising tender- 
ness caused him to weep with the friends whose 
sorrow he was at the moment about to turn into 
joy. Let us say to ourselves on such mournful 
occasions, “ Behold how He loved '”’ Here was 
no singing of songs to a heavy heart—no calling 
on reason and good sense to act while all within 
is in the confusion of anguish—no attempt to 
reconcile the afflicted to their state by pointing 
to others who have still more cause to be miser- 
able, as if it could lessen the poignancy of dis- 
tress to be reminded that another was suffering 
more acutely. The heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness, and He who knew the heart and was 
“acquainted with grief,’ did not call upon the 
afflicted sisters not to sorrow, but invited them 
to hope. Grief may be silenced when it is not re- 
moved; and it is less difficult to offer consola- 
tion than to receive it. Does the impatience to 
be suceessful partly proceed from the want in 
ourselves of untiring sympathy? If we are 
‘considerate,’ we shall bear with the unreason- 
ableness and even petulance of grief, and not ex- 
pect our short oar at once to come to the bottom 
of these deep waters. Pity may be welcome 
and soothing when the mind refuses to be com- 
forted, and when the very effort to administer 
consolation is felt to be anything but an alleviation. 

The trials connected with religious truths and 
feeling, demand, if possible, a still more con- 
siderate treatment. Archbishop Leighton beauti- 
fully remarks, that “the least difficulties and 
scruples in a tender conscience should not be 
roughly encountered ; they are as a knot in a 
silken thread, and require a gentle and wary hand 
to loose them.” 

Oh, for a spirit of wisdom in guiding the dis- 
tressed soul out of bondage, into the glorious 
liberty of the Gospel of Christ !—for a spirit of 
meekness, in reproving and restoring the fallen ! 
—* considering thyself lest thou also be tempt- 
ed.” The same author says again—* This 
tenderness, and inclination to pity all, and es- 
pecially Christians in their peculiar pressure, is 
not weak and womanish, but is a prime linea- 
ment of the image of God.” 

(To be continued. } 


ADVICES OF LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 808.) 

Our Christian principles teach us to live jp 
the world aright, but not to live wnto the world. 
If we indeed seek to be redeemed from its spirit; 
if it be our daily concern that our garments ray 
be kept unspotted by its defilements ; that we 
may be clothed with the meekness and gentle. 
ness of Christ; we shall be enabled to discharge 
our civil and religious duties with holy propriety, 
and to adorn the Gospel in our lives and con. 
versation. In times, in which the public feel- 
ing may be agitated by civil or political questions 
of general interest, or by such as involve the 
vital prineiples of our faith, the humble Christian, 
thus prepared, will retire to the place of true in- 
ward prayer. He will see the necessity of care. 
fully suppressing in his own mind the first emo- 
tions of party zeal; but he will feel the advan- 
tage of cherishing a willingness to suffer, whether 
litle or much, whether in secret exercise of 
mind, or in outward trials, to promote the cause 
of his Lord. He will not view with indifference 
any open, or less direct attacks upon those bless- 
ed truths on which his hope of salvation is 
founded. He will not be improperly solicitous 
for his own ease and security, when he sees dif: 
ficulties or trouble threatening those around him: 
his great concérn will be that he may in no way 
bring reproach on his high profession, but that 
by acknowledging the Lord in all his ways, He 
may direct his paths. 1820. P. E. 

If we are really concerned to look into our 
own hearts, if we do but enough bear in remem- 
brance that our inmost thoughts are beheld by the 
all-penetrating eye of God, we shall be sensible 
that there ought to be no relaxation in the great 
duty of watchfulness unto prayer. The frequent 
recurrence of this conviction will lead us to look 
to a higher power than our own faculties, to 
enable us to work out our salvation, or to aid in 
promoting the Lord’s work on the earth. At 
the same time, an increase of gratitude, from a 
continued sense of the Lord’s unmerited good- 
ness, will animate us to serve Him in the per- 
formance of our allotted duties in civil and re- 
ligious society ; in doing good to our neighbours, 
or in the concerns of the church. Then will 
there be a constant reference to Him who has 
qualified for the work: we shall, in reality, seck 
no honour one from another; but, by our lives 
as well as by our words, ascribe all to Him to 
whom it is due. It is equally the duty of all 
our members, to endeavour, in their daily walk 
through life, to act consistently with their Chris- 
tian profession. It is a serious reflection for us 
to make, that our conduct may, in the eyes of 
our associates, either adorn or dishonour the 
principles which we profess. Our views 01 
silent waiting upon God in religious meetings, 
our belief that pure gospel ministry ought to be 
exercised from the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit, our testimony to the meek and 
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peaceable nature of the religion of Jesus, and our 
non-observance of outward ordinances, originate 
in a conviction that the dispensation of the Gos- 
pel is a spiritual dispensation. This our re- 
ligious profession is a loud call upon us for 
great circumspection of conduct, and deep, in- 
ward retirement before the Lord. And, whilst 
we are persuaded that these precious testimonies 
are founded upon the precepts and spirit of the 
Gospel, we believe, and we desire especially to 
press this sentiment upon our younger friends 
just setting out in life, that we are at no time 
more qualified to bear them, than when we have 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, and are 
willing to suffer for the name of Christ. 1821. 
P. E. 

In the sacred writings no duty is more clearly 
set forth than that of prayer. Prayer is the as- 
piration of the heart unto God: it is one of the 
first engagements of the awakened soul, and we 
believe that it becomes the clothing of the minds 
of those whose lives are regulated by the fear 
and love of their Creator. If in moments of 
serious reflection, and when communing with 
our own hearts, we are sufficiently alive to our 
helpless condition, we shall often feel that we 
may pour forth our secret supplications unto the 
Lord. And as we believe that it is one of the 
greatest privileges a Christian can enjoy, thus to 
draw nigh in spirit unto the Father of mercies, 
we earnestly desire that no one may deprive 
himself of so great a blessing. But let all on 
such occasions remember the awful majesty of 
Him who filleth heaven and earth, and their own 
unworthiness in his pure and holy sight. If 
these considerations ought to possess the mind 
in our secret aspirations unto the Almighty, how 
incumbent is it upon those who publicly ap- 
proach the throne of grace, to cherish them in 
their hearts, and to move only under the influ- 
ence of that Spirit which enables us to pray 
aright! 1823. P. E. 

The consistent Christian will make no com- 
promise of principle. When persecution does 
not await him, it will be his earnest prayer that, 
whilst he thankfully enjoys the temporal bless- 
ings dispensed by the all-bounteous Giver, he 
may not so fix his heart upon these fading trea- 
sures, as to be unprepared, should the day of 
trouble overtake him, to stand with uprightness, 
and to adorn his profession by patiently endur- 
ing affliction. Whilst, upon a well-grounded 
conviction, he is satisfied that he ought to be 
aiming at a perfect standard, he will be solicitous 
that no part of his demeanour, that none of his 
transactions among men, may tend to diminish 
the excellence of that standard in the view of 
those with whom he associates. 1825. P. E. 


_ Vital Christianity consisteth not in words but 
in power; and however important it is that we 
have a right apprehension of the doctrines of the 
Gospel, this availeth not, unless we are re- 
generated by the power of the Holy Ghost. We 


therefore tenderly intreat all to wait in humble 
faith for its quickening influence; and to seek 
to have their hearts contrited before the Lord. 
Then we believe that they will know for them- 
selves of His great goodness ; and as they con- 
tinue, from time to time, profiting by what they 
learn in the way of life and salvation, but not 
trusting to it, they will partake of that living 
bread which cometh down from heaven; they 
will drink of those living waters which nourish 
the soul unto eternal life. This course of Chris- 
tian experience we earnestly desire for every one 
amongst us. It is an individual work ; but it is 
indispensable for all. It may often be slow in 
its progress, but it is certain in its effects ; and 
amongst the blessed consequences whicli it pro- 
duces, we come to have an establishment in 
Christ, resulting not from any speculative system 
of belief, but from a heart-felt acquaintance with 
His power inwardly revealed to the soul. When 
assailed by false doctrines, or when in the sup- 
port of our views of Christian practice, trials are 
our portion, knowing in whom we have believed, 
we can look, in humble but firm reliance, unto 
Him. Resignation under the varied trials inci- 
dent to human life, is often the happy attainment 
of the patient, Christian traveller: these may 
arise to him from outward afflictions, or from 
the privation of the society of faithful Christian 
friends : he may be cast down from not feeling 
those evidences of the love of God, or of the 
clear guidance of the Spirit of Truth, which his 
soul would desire. But a frequent recurrence to 
past mercies, and to numberless blessings still 
bestowed upon us, should warm the heart with 
gratitude, and animate it with the belief, that all 
these things will be blessed, as means by which 
we may become of the pure in heart who shall 
see God. Wait then, dear friends, upon Him: 
be of good courage, and He shall strengthen your 
hearts.* 1827. P. E. 

We continue to believe that our disuse of set 
forms of prayer is founded on a correct view of 
the spiritual nature of the Gospel dispensation. 
At the same time we are persuaded, that all who 
have a just sense of the value of their immortal 
souls, and of their own great need of help from 
above, must rejoice with thankfulness, in know- 
ing and in feeling that they may pray unto our 
Father who is in heaven. Oh! then, that every 
one may, with a sincere and believing heart, and 
with reverential awe, approach the throne of 
grace ; trusting in the mediation of Him through 
whom we “ have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father.”’t But having thus asked in faith and 
submission, may we all be concerned so to walk 
before the Lord, that our prayers may be heard 
with acceptance. Let none, however, be dis- 
couraged from the performance of this duty by 
a sense of their transgressions; but in humility 
and sincere repentance, let them implore the for- 


® Psal. xxvii. 14. { Ephes. i, 16, 
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giveness of God, who, as they patiently wait 
before Him, will in his own time supply all their 
need. And if there be any, who, if they deal 
honestly with their own hearts, must acknow- 
ledge that they do not pray, may these deeply 
reflect upon the danger of their situation, and be 
alarmed at the great loss which they sustain, and 
avail themselves of the high privilege of drawing 
nigh unto God, and partaking of the assurance 
that he will draw nigh unto them. 1828. P. E. 


[To be continued. } 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 16, 1848. 





The present number completes the first volume 
of Friends’ Review. Another year has been add- 
ed to the catalogue of those that are past, since 
the commencement of this periodical. How many 
important events,—important to individuals and to 
communities—has the year that has passed dis- 
closed to our view! How many, who, one year 
ago, were busily engaged in the active scenes of 
life, raddy with health and vigorous with hope, 
have sunk to the house appointed for all living! 
How many who were then patiently waiting and 
quietly hoping for a peaceful release from the 
conflicts of time, have experienced the consumma- 
tion of their wishes; and gone, we may humbly 
hope, to join the general assembly and church of 
the first-born whose names are written in heaven. 
Our obituary department includes a considerable 
number of the members of our own religious 
Society, who within that time have descended to 
the tomb; some in the morning of life, and others 
in the maturity of age; some after a tedious and 
protracted disease, and others without premonition 
of the awfulevent. A retrospect of these works 
of death very properly suggests the consideration, 
how fleeting and transient is the life of man; and 
that the year next to come, like the one which is 
past, will dismiss its thousands to the land from 
which no traveller returns. How emphatic the 
lesson which each passing year inculeates—“ Be ye 
also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, the 
Son of man cometh.” 

Since the commencement of the current year, 
the events of the political world may be compared 
to the convulsions in the natural, described by the 
sacred historian, when the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened. It is not within the province of the 
Review to indulge in speculations relative to the 
issue of the commotions by which Europe is now 
shaken to its centre ; but we may rest in the con- 
solatory conviction, that the Power which caused 
@ wind to pass over the earth, and the waters were 
assuaged ; which restrained the rain, stopped the 


fountains of the great deep, and closed the wip. 
dows of heaven, still rules in the kingdoms of the 
earth, and controls the wild and wayward passions 
of men, to the final accomplishment of his ow; 
beneficent purposes. 

In our own country, the accession of territory re. 
sulting from an unrighteous contest in arms. has 
awakened, into renewed and increased activity, ay 
element of discord which has long disturbed the 
harmony of the Union. The encroachments andj 
extraordinary claims of the slave power have 
aroused, in the non-slaveholding sections of oy; 
land, a spirit, as of a mighty man that shouteth by 
reason of wine. A disposition to fix a limit to the 
area of slavery, similar to that which the discus. 
sions of the revolutionary period called into life, 
has been recently awakened. The stale and 
hackneyed menace of dissolving the Union, if the 
demands of the slaveholding interest are not con- 
ceded, has lost its terrors. It is getting to be un- 
derstood, that the Union is of much greater import- 
ance to the slaveholders, than the slaveholders are 
to the Union: and however willing they may be 
to gain their ends by the cry of dissolution, they 
would probably be the first to take the alarm, if the 
threat was likely to be carried into effect. 

Happy will it be for the people of this great 
and growing republic, if the agitation of this ques- 
tion should be so far leavened with the spirit of our 
mild and merciful religion, as to lead to a just re- 
cognition of the civil rights of all our fellow men, 
without regard to colour or race ; and to the peace- 
ful extinction of the forced and unnatural institu- 
tion, which, as long as it is permitted to remain 
among us, cannot fail to stamp an indelible stigma 
upon the character of our nation, in the eyes of the 
civilized world. 

Looking, however, a little more deeply into the 
subject, we readily perceive that the opinion, even 
of the civilized world, sinks into relative insignili- 
cance when compared with the great interests in- 
volved in the question of slavery. The impassion- 
ed reply of Jehu to a rival monarch, may well be 
applied to a people holding three millions of human 
beings:in a state of slavery. What rational hope 
can we entertain of a settled and permanent peace, 
while a system so abhorrent to justice and hu- 
manity, and so inconsistent with the principles of 
the religion which we profess, is maintained 
among us. 

We carry with us the elements of discord, the 
seeds of war. We have at best a slumbering vol- 
cano, with its fires unextinguished in the midst of 
our land. The evil was introduced by human agency 
stimulated by avarice, and human agency guided 
and supported by sound Christian principles, is un- 
questionably competent to its removal. To advo- 
cate and enforce such doctrines as are calculated 
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to facilitate this important end, is one of the ob- 
jects to which the columns of the Review are de- 
voted. 

The general plan of this periodical, and the prin- 
ciples on which the Editor designed to conduct it, 
were fully explained in the prospectus. The dif- 
fysion of correct information on various subjects, 
and more especially on those connected with reli- 
gion and morals—to defend and uphold the great 
principles, both in theory and practice, which the 
Society of Friends have always professed—to pro- 
mote the unity and harmony of civil and religious 
society--and, as far as depends upon himself, so 
to conduct the discussion of questions which afford 
scope for diversity of opinion, as to maintain and 
promote a Christian spirit and character; have 
been objects kept prominently in view, in the 
management of this responsible enterprise. How 
far the Editor has succeeded in answering the ex- 
pectations held up in the prospectus, must be left 
to his readers to decide. From numerous letters 
*hich have come to hand from various quarters, a 
hope is indulged that his labours have obtained the 
general approbation of Friends. In making the 
numerous selections from a variety of sources, it 
must unavoidably happen that sentiments, or at 
least modes of expression, will be sometimes ad- 
mitted, which are not strictly accordant with the 
views of the Editor. It has been, however, his 
earnest endeavour so to guard the selections, that 
nothing may appear in the columns of the Review 
which, when fairly construed, can give counte- 
nance to error in theory or practice. And he is 
particularly solicitous to exclude from its pages, 
every thing which can invalidate those great doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, which the Society 
of Friends have always professed. These were 
the principles and doctrines of his education, 
which were embraced from conviction in maturer 
age, and connected with his associations through 
life. 

Entertaining a true regard for those who love 
the Lord Jesus in sincerity, whatever their shades 
of opinion may be, and desiring to promote a spirit 
of harmony amongst the various classes of the 
community, the peculiar doctrines of our own re- 
ligious Society must occupy a prominent and 
primary place in his view. While it is designed 
‘o make, if the best efforts of the Editor can ac- 
complish it, the Review interesting and instructive 
to readers in general, it is confidently hoped that 
nothing will find its way into our columns by 
which the usefulness, the interests, or the reputa- 
tion of our Society will be impaired. 





An index and title page to the first volume will 
be delivered with the next number. 
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The publisher of the Review would inform the 
subscribers, that the numbers brought here will be 
bound to order, as well as any other books. Num- 
bers missing of the Review can be supplied. 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


By letters from several] valuable Friends, we 
have been informed of the proceedings of that 
body as late as the evening of Seventh-day, the 
9th instant, of which the following is the sub- 
stance. 


The Meeting of Ministers and Elders con- 
vened on Seventh-day, the 2d, when our Friends 
B. Seebohm and R. Lindsay, from England, as 
well as some Friends from New England, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Indiana, were present, 
whose certificates were read and minuted as 
usual, 


The Yearly Meeting convened on Second- 
day, the 4th inst., when epistles were received 
and read ; the printed one and that in manuscript 
from London, those from Ireland, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Indiana, and all 
minuted as satisfactory. None was received from 
North Carolina. ‘The epistle from New England, 
and the minutes of Friends from that Yearly 
Meeting, were deferred to a future sitting ; those 
of Friends from other Yearly Meetings being 
read as usual. 


On Third-day morning the subject of the 
epistle from New England came up, the clerk 
having stated that there were two epistles from 
New England, on the table. ‘The reading of the 
communication from the regular Yearly Meeting, 
whose epistle was read last year, was advocated 
by many Friends present, and opposed by many 
others. This discussion occupied the whole 
sitting, except the time employed in the appoint- 
ment of a committee on the ‘Treasurer’s account. 
It was at length announced that the epistle pro- 
posed could not be read. 


On Fourth-day morning, upon the opening of 
the meeting, it was suggested that there were 
several individuals present, who had been dis- 
owned in another Yearly Meeting, and that while 
they were thus circumstanced, it would not be in 
order to proceed with the business of the meeting. 
This subject occupied the sessions of Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth-days. On Seventh-day two 
sessions were held, in one of which the propo- 
sition from New York Yearly Meeting was 
taken up, but nothing done. An adjournment 
to Second-day was made, but we have no infor- 
mation respecting the proceedings of that day. 






























Maraziep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, in Bur- 
lington, N. J.,on Fifth day, the 7th inst., Wittiam 
Bisnor to Mary M. Boortu. 
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Drep,—At her residence in Farnham, Canada 
East, on the 19th of Eighth month last, in the 49th 
rear of her age, Drusitta Know es, (relict of 
David E. Knowles,) a member of Farnham Meet- 
ing, and an approved minister of the Society of 
Friends. Her disease was pulmonary consump- 
tion, which she bore with becoming patience and 
resignation. Trusting in the mercy and merits of 
her Lord, whom she had endeavoured to serve, 
she departed with a consoling hope of a happy 
immortality. 





, At his residence in this city, on the Ist 
inst., Newsperry Smirn, in the 87th year of his 
age; a member of the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting. 

, In Salem, N. J., on the 31st ult., Isaac 


Smart, a member of that meeting, in the 88th 
year of his age. 


, In Mansfield, Mass., on the 29th of Seventh 
month last, Saran ADELINE SkinNeR, aged about 
41 years. 











, On the morning of the 24th ult., after a 
lingering illness, Dk. Hezexian Skinner, father of 
the above 8. A. Skinner, in the 81st year of his 
age. They were both members of Smithfield 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, Suddenly, in Nantucket, on Fourth-day 
evening the 23d ult., Mary G., wife of David C. 
Swain, and daughter of the late James Barker, of 
the Society of Friends, aged 34 years. 


——, At his residence, in Chester county, Pa., 
on Third-day, the 15th of Eighth month, 1848, 
Davip Griscom, an elder and member of West 
Grove Particular Meeting, in the 59th year of his 
age. This dear Friend, for several days, had been 
observed to be more cheerfuland affectionate than 
usual ; and having spent the evening prior tohis de- 
cease in serious conversation, as he wa’s about to 
arise from his chair in the piazza, to retire, (the 
moon shining brightly,) he exclaimed, “Great and 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, just 
and true are thy ways thou King of Saints.” On 
the day of his decease he arose in usual health ; 
and past the morning pleasantly till about 8 
o’clock, when the call was suddenly made, while 
he was actively engaged, and “the silver chord 
was loosed’? asin a moment. Yet he revived a 
little ; but in about three hours quietly passed away 
to the realities of the world to come; leaving to 
surviving frieuds the consoling hope, that to him 
to die was gain. 





, At her residence in this city, on the morn- 
ing of the 27th ult.,in the 82d year of her age, 
GuLieLMa WIpDIFIELD, an approved minister for 
about fifty years. Long prevented from mingling 
with her Friends by weakness of body, she was yet 
lively in spirit, and having through the Lord’s 
mercy a comfortable hope of an admittance into 
eternal rest, she had long watched and waited in 
patient hope for the period of her release from her 
many bodily infirmities, and the trials of time. 


Great talents, like extraordinary wealth, are 
allotted to few. But moderate intellects, like 
small estates, if improved by industry and econo- 
my, will render their possessors useful and re- 
spectable. 















dern. 
Oswald’s Etymology. 
Stoddard). 
Books). 
(Lincoln—1st Book). 
sition. 
Herodotus, or Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
Books). Gospelof John. Arnold’s Greek Prose Com. 
position. 


( Alsop.) 
Books). 


(Gummere). 


Evidences of Christianity. Composition. 
tinued. 
Arnold continued. 
mosthenes, Lysias and Isocrates, (Gr. Majorca). Ar- 
nold continued. 





tinued, 
Conic Sections, (Young). Mechanics, Electricity, &c., 
(Olmsted.) Descriptive Astronomy. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
This Institution is open for the admission of the sons 


of Friends, and of others, professing with them, w},, 
desire their children to be educated in conformity wit) 
the principles of our religious Society. P 


The following Friends constitute the Officers: 
Linptey Murray Moors, Principal, and Teache; of 


English Literature. 


Hven D. Vart, Teacher of Mathematics and Natura} 


Philosophy. 


Josern W. Atpricn, Teacher of the Latin and Gree, 


Languages and Ancient Literature. 


Exizasetu B. Hopkins, Matron. 
The Managers believe that the arrangements which 


have been made, will enable them to carry out, in ae. 
cordance with the original design of the Institution, g 
thorough and liberal Course of Instruction, with cop. 
stant reference to moral training, and the promotion o; 
an attachment to the Christian principles of the Society 
of Friends. 
be as follows: 


The Studies of the respective Classes wi!) 


INTRODUCTORY CLASSES. 


Grammar, (Brown). Geography, Ancient and Mo. 
Elocution. History, (White). Composition, 
Latin Grammar, (Andrews and 
Reader and Cesar, (do). Virgil, (sir 
Cicero’s Orations against Cataline. Livy. 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Compo- 
Greek Grammar and Reader, (Sophocles), 
Homer, (three 


Arithmetic. Algebra, through Quadratic Equations, 
Geometry, (Playfair’s Euclid—first siz 
Plane Trigonometry, (Lewis). Surveying, 


Geometry of Planes and Solids. 
JUNIOR CLASS. 

Chemistry. Rhetoric and Logic, (Whately). Paley’s 

Livy con- 

Horace. Antiquities. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia. De- 


Cicero de Officiis. 


Spherical Trigonometry, (Lewis). 
(Alsop). Analytical 


Algebra con- 
Geometry— including 


SENIOR CLASS, 


Moral Philosophy, (Dymond). Mental Philosophy, 
(Upham). Political Economy, (Vethake). Story’s 
Commentaries. Arnold’s Lectures on Modern His- 
tory. Composition. Butler’s Analogy. 

uvenal. Tacitus—Euripides or Sophocles, Lon- 
ginus, (Gr. Majora). Arnold continued. Eschenburg’s 
Manual. 

Differential and Integral Calculus. 
nomy, (Gummere). 

Facilities will be afforded for the Study of severa: 
branches of Natural History, aided by an extensive 
collection of Minerals, &c. . 

Those students who shall have completed the fu. 
Course of study, will be entitled to become candidates 
for the Diploma. For the accommodation of others 
who may not desire to pursue all the studies of the 
Course, arrangements will be made, by which they W! 
be enabled to devote themselves to such branches @s 
they may select. Students entering the school unpre- 
pared to join one of the regular classes, will be care 
fully grounded in the elementary studies, under the 
immediate direction of the Principal. ; 

The diligent perusal of the Holy Scriptures will be 
pursued by all the students. 

As the object of this School is to afford an education 


Optics. Astro- 
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to the youth of our religious Society, consistent with 
its principles, the Principal and Teachers are expected 
to have this important concern mainly in view, and by 
example and precept encourage the scholars to plain- 
ness in dress and address, and endeavour to instil into 
their minds a love and esteem for our doctrines and 
testimonies. The students are required to dress con- 
sistently with the simplicity of our profession. 

There are two terms in the year: the Winter Term 
of six months, commencing on the Second Fourth-day 
in the Tenth month; and the Summer Term of four 
months, commencing on the second Fourth-day in the 
Fifth month. Examinations will take place at the 
close of each term. Two vacations of four weeks each 
occur, one in the Spring and the other in the Autumn; 
during which time the students are expected to make 
all the oe. for the ensuing term, as 
no student will be permitted to be temporarily absent, 
during its continuance, unless on account of the sick- 
ness of himself or a near relative, or for other urgent 
reason. 

Applications for admission must be made to the Se- 
cretary of the Board of Managers. The result of his 
application will be communicated to the applicant, and 
persons thus notified of their admission will be con- 
sidered responsible for the amount charged for Board 
and Tuition for that Term. Parents intending to 
remove their sons from the School at the close of the 
Winter term, will be required to give notice of such 
intention to the Principal, on or before the first of the 
Third month; and if at the close of the Summer term, 
on or before the first of the Eighth month; and in case 
of failure to give such notice, their places will be con- 
sidered as engaged for the term next ensuing, and pay- 
ment be required accordingly. 

The price for Board and Tuition is $200 per annum, 
payable as follows, viz.: $60 at the opening of the 
Winter Term, and $60 at the middle of it; and $80 at 
the opening of the Summer Term. 


By direction of the Managers. 
Cuartes YARNALL, Secretary, 
No. 39 High Street, Philadelphia. 


As some of the regulations of the Institution, in 
order to render them effective, require the co-operation 
of the parents and guardians of the students, their 
attention is particularly requested to those which 
follow, 

The students are to wear either roundabouts single 
breasted and without lappels—the ordinary plain coat— 
or a frock coat made single breasted and with standing 
collar ;—all glaring colours or broad stripes are to be 
avoided in coats, pantaloons or vests; and it is es- 
pecially requested that such clothing be furnished as 
will not require to be frequently washed—sack coats 
and caps are to be excluded. 

Every article of dress must be marked with the stu- 
dent’s name in full. 

It is desired that all the students may be provided 
with umbrellas and cloaks, or overcoats. 

Ample provision being made for the supply of every 
reasonable want of the students, it is particularly re- 
quested that no articles of food of any description be 
sent to them by their friends, and that no money be 
furnished to the students by parents or guardians ;— 
when it is especially desired by them, the Principal 
will advance such small amounts as he may deem 
proper, and charge them in account. 

The practice of smoking and chewing tobacco is to 
be altogether avoided by the students. 

The ensuing term will commence on Fourth-day, the 
lith of the 10th month; and although an observance of 
punctuality in the return of the pupils has been before 
particularly requested, it is thought best again to call 
the attention of parents to the subject, and to assure 
them that those students who do not arrive before the 
end of the week, suffer no inconsiderable loss. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 


It appears to me, that of all inconsistencies— 


not to say absurdities—in the administration of 
civil governments, persecution for religion is 
among the greatest, and is one of the most re- 
volting in its character. ‘The idea that a man’s 
religious faith shall be prescribed by a delibera- 
tive assembly composed of individuals equally 
fallible with himself, and enforced by secular 
power, is shocking. Yet the propensity in 
Christian sects to use this power, whenever they 
may possess it, would seem to indicate that it is 
inherent in the bosom that is warmed with a 
zeal for religion of its own kindling, and un- 
chastened and undisciplined by the genuine 
benignity of the gospel, which always inculcates 
the great lesson of doing to others as we would 
have them do to us. 


Those who are but partially acquainted with 


Ecclesiastical History—or to confine our view 


within narrower limits—with the general history 


of England, need not be reminded of the bitter 
and bloody, and most reproachful persecutions 
by Catholics, Protestants, and Puritans, since 


the death of Henry Vill. 


However England may pride herself on the 


results of the Reformation, there is no doubt that 


in the sixteenth century, and a great part of the 
seventeenth, there was common to all parties, 


an almost total disregard to the rights of con- 


science. Whether the Catholic or Protestant 
interest preponderated on the throne, the weaker 
was maie to feel the unrelenting bigotry of the 
stronger, to the indelible reproach of the Chris- 
tian name. 

After the Protestants had so severely suffered 
under Mary, we would searcely have anticipated, 
that in the course of a few years under her sister 
Elizabeth, history should be obliged to make the 
disgraceful record, that they were found perse- 
cuting each other. ‘The Puritans had for some 
years, rendered themselves obnoxious to censure 
for their non-conformity to the prescribed regu- 
lations of the Crown and Parliament, in relation 
to religious observances: and my main object in 
writing this, is to bring to view the curious fact 
that * the first instance of actual punishment in- 
flicted on Protestant dissenters, was in June, 
1567, when a company of more than one 
hundred were seized during their religious exer- 
cises at Plummer’s Hall,’’* and some of them 
were sent to prison. ‘l'hese coercive proceed- 
ings were at the instigation of Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a man of imperious hu- 
mour, and intolerant views. How this same 
spirit was kept alive, and in active operation in 
England, both old and new, for the succeeding 
hundred and fifty years, the annals of the histo- 
rian will but too sadly instruct us. The suffer- 








*Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, vol. 
1, page 196. 
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ings of our religious Society, appear to have 
contributed their full share towards the purchase 
of the inestimable privileges of conscience, now 


r, 


enjoyed, Z. 


HAPPINESS. 


Happiness is the desire and pursuit of all men. 
The difference between a good and bad man, 
so far as the pursuit of happiness is concerned, 
is, the former pursues afier happiness in accord- 
ance with the will of God, and in subservience 
to general good ; while the latter pursues after 
happiness in violation of the will of God, and 
upon principles of selfishness, which make self 
the end, regardless of general good. Men mis- 
take the nature of true happiness and the way 
to obtain it. They seek it where it is not to be 
found. ‘They mistake its source by supposing 
that it is to be drunk from earthly fountains, that 
itis to be fuund in some form of the world. 
They seek it in riches, but it is not there; for 
rich men are not always happy. They seek it 
in honour, but it is not there; for the ambitious 
and great are the farthest from true happiness. 
They seek it in the pleasures of sense, but it is 
not there; for indulgence increases the thirst, 
while it corrupts the fountain and destroys the 
power to drink. ‘Those who thus seek happi- 
ness miss their object as surely as would the 
man who should drink of brine to quench his 
thirst, inhale wind to satisfy his hunger, and fly 
to the polar region for warmth, and to the torrid 
zone for a cooling breeze. 

They mistake the seat of happiness; they 
are looking for it without, while its real and 
only seat is within. If men would find happi- 
ness they must look for it in their own hearts. 
If they cannot find it there, it is useless to look 
for it elsewhere. Happiness is a mental state, 
and though it may be promoted by things with- 
out, it exists only within. It depends not so 
much upon what we have, as upon the right 
use of what we possess with contentment. It 
does not depend so much upon where we are, 
as upon what we are. It does not depend so 
much upon the circumstances that surround us, 
as upon our own adaptation to circumstances 
and reconciliation to our condition. 

Happiness, though the desire of all, is the 
creature of none. Men can and do create their 
own misery, but no one can dismiss and send 
away the spirit of sorrow which he may have 
raised, and at will transform his mind into a 
state of joy. God is the great source and foun- 
tain of all true happiness, and we must look to 
him for that invisible agent which alone, by 
brooding upon the human soul, can hush its 
passions into a calm, and cause the heart to bask 
in the joyous sunshine of its own light. As the 
earth was without form and void, and as dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep, until the 
Spirit of God moved upon it, so is the human 
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soul with its disordered passions, until the Spirit 
of God moves upon it to produce light and joy, 
True Wesleyan,’ 


BURNING OF THE OCEAN MONARCH, 


We can scarcely imagine a more dread{y| 
situation than to be on board a ship on fire on 
the bosom of the broad ocean, without a hope of 
relief. ‘The Hibernia, lately arrived, brings jp. 
telligence of an awful conflagration mentioned 
below in a letter from the captain to his owners, 


LiverPoot, Aug. 25th, 1848. 


Messrs. Enoch Train & Co.—Gentlemen: |; 
devolves upon me to convey to you the pain{u! 
intelligence of the destruction of the Oceay 
Monarch by fire. 

We left Liverpool on the morning of the 21st, 
and at 8 A. M. discharged pilot and steam tug, 
with the wind at the westward. At 12, me. 
ridian, being six or eight miles off Orme’s Head, 
the order to tack ship was given, the main yard 
being hauled, the steward came on deck and said 
that one of the steerage passengers had built a 
fire in one of the ventilators. I immediately or- 
dered the second mate to go down with the 
steward and put the fire out and bring up the de- 
linquent. But before this could be done, we dis. 
covered that the ship was on fire ; immediately 
endeavored to put it out, when instantaneously 
the whole stern of the ship burst out in flames, 
The scene that took place then, baffles all de- 
scription, and [ will not here attempt to enter 
into a particular detail. | Consternation and 
despair prevailed throughout the passengers—all 
control over them was lost. 

No order of mine could be heard above the 
shrieks and screams of men and women, conse- 
quently none could be obeyed. I however, 
ordered the anchors to be let go, to bring the 
ship to the wind, in order to keep the flames in 
the after part of the ship as much as possible. 
Orders were given to get out the boats—succeeded 
in getting two, and while endeavouring to get the 
launch and other small boats, the flames spread 
so rapidly, that before the lashings could be cut 
away, the men were obliged to desist. ‘The 
passengers crowded on the forecastle and bow- 
sprit, and appeared frantic with despair and in- 
fatuation. ‘They would throw themselves over- 
board without the slightest cause—husbands and 
their wives, mothers and their children—to meet 
with a watery grave. All my efforts and en- 
treaties were unavailing ; I promised them that 
their lives would be saved, if they only remained 
quiet. But it was of no use. The yacht Queen o! 
the Ocean, bound to Liverpool, saw us and came 
to our assistance; and while she was picking up 
all*that were afloat, numbers would throw them- 
selves from the bowsprit and were drowned. 
The Brazilian man-of-war steamer, that was ou! 
on a trial trip, and the Prince of Wales, Bangor 
steamer, came to our aid also, together with the 
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New World, who sailed with us; they suc- 
ceeded in rescuing all that were on board. We 
threw overboard every thing we could find about 
the decks, such as spars, boards, &c., for the 
people to cling to. ‘The last thing that I did 
was to throw overboard, with the assistance of 
the carpenter and two of the crew, a topgallant 
yard, and told several to jump over from the mid- 
dle of the ship and cling to it, as the flames were 
close to us, in fact, we were surrounded, and to 
remain any longer would have been madness, 
and my only resource was to follow the spar I 
had just thrown over. Finding this an unsafe 
osition, I swam to a board that fortunately 
floated near, and on which I remained twenty or 
thirty minutes, when I was rescued by a boat 
from the yacht. The ship continued burning 
until 1 A. M. next morning, when she sank. 

I have thus endeavoured to describe, in the 
briefest manner possible, this most appalling 
disaster, the origin of which as yet remains a 
mystery to me. I attribute it in some measure 
to the Irish smoking their pipes and laying them 
away when finished smoking, without putting 
out the fire. Then again it is said that the steward 
had a light in the run. This I can hardly be- 
lieve, as he well knew it was contrary to the 
regulations, and he was always careful of fire. 
So that the cause and origin is left altogether to 
conjecture. All the crew were saved but two. 
The Steward and Stewardess, the second Stew- 
ard and the Cook, I regret to say, are all lost, so 
far as I can ascertain. We had on board three 
hundred and ninety-three souls; and as far as 
can be ascertained one hundred and eighty pas- 
sengers are lost. 

I have been quite ill for the past twenty-four 
hours, and confined to my bed, but I am now 
much better. 1 have nothing more to add, but I 
shall write you again soon, and in the mean 
time, I remain your obedient servant, 

James Murpocu. 





Communicated for Friends’ Review. 


RULE WELL, AND RULE EARLY. 
BY MARY ANN KELTY. 


‘* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child.” 


What affecting lessons are sometimes to be 
derived in only walking down a street, espe- 
cially in a metropolis like London! It was lately 
my lot to receive one, from the circumstance of 
seeing a handbill in a shop window to this effect. 
—* Left his home, last Monday, a youth about 
16 years of age,—supposed to take the road tu 
——. If he will return to his disconsolate 
parents, he shall be received with joy and for- 
Stveness, and all his wishes, as far as possible, 
complied with.” Poor father and mother!” I 
mentally exclaimed, as I turned away with a 
heavy sigh ;—a few years ago, and this source 
of sorrow, this ‘ sharper than a serpent’s tooth,’ 
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was probably, the darling and delight of both 
their hearts! And now—ah ! now—is it possible? 
the mother’s smiling babe, with little hands out- 
stretched with joy to meet her very toveh—and, 
older grown, hurrying with tottering footsteps to 
her side, as the dear place of safety and of com- 
fort,—thus changed into a rebel, and (I shuddered 
as I added the word)—a hater.”” “ And this to 
his mother!’ I continued, as mournfully, I pur- 
sued my ruminations on my way homewards. 
“His mother !”’ the being who, only for the joy of 
looking upon him, and pressing him to her heart 
and nourishing him from her bosom, and watch- 
ing his infant smiles, received, 


** For all her sorrows, all her fears, 
An overpayment of delight."’ 


I could not shake off the sadness which these 
thoughts inspired ;—it adhered to me when I 
arrived at home, and caused me still longer to 
pursue my meditations on the subject; in which 
occupation I was led to see, that, heavy as was 
the charge of ingratitude against the child, some 
blame, and that of a serious kind, must still be 
attributable to the parents, when the strength of 
will in one so young as the lad spoken of in the 
handbill, had been permitted to predominate, as 
it must have done, before it could have occasioned 
such determined rebellion. 

Whilst viewing the subject in reference to this 
particular case, more general contemplations of it 
were suggested ; and it appeared clear to demon- 
stration, how much the right conduct of young 
people, under every relationship of life, depends 
upon the training given to them in their earliest 
childhood. 

The two families spoken ofin Scripture, those 
of Abraham and Eli, which strong graphic 
touches—the touches of divine wisdom—pourtray 
so livingly, were brought before my “minds 
eye,” 

“I know him, [Abraham,] that he will com- 
mand his children, and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment.’’—Gen. xviii. 19. 

And then, the sad reverse !—- Now, the sons 
of Eli were sons of Belial; they knew not the 
Lord.” —1 Sam. ii. 12. 

It is not to be supposed that any humanefforts 
can change the perverse, crooked will which 
marks every child of fallen Adam to be “shapen 
in iniquity.” Nothing short of a new birth from 
above, can impart a new nature ; for, it must al- 
ways be remembered, that nothing can act na- 
turally but nature. We may tame the old will, 
no doubt, and teach it to feign goodness; but 
when the necessity for feigning is over, the real 
nature of its crookedness and perversion will not 
fail to show itself. “If, then, we cannot work 
effectually in altering the old will, how shall we 
proceed with our children and pupils?” it may 
be asked. ‘The answer is very prompt. We 
must turn them to that which both can and will 
alter it, and this not through the medium of sys- 
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tems and contrivances, but through the agency of 
that which is fresh and living in their own con- 
sciences. “I know Abraham, that he will com- 
mand his children, and his household after him.” 
How concise, yet how comprehensive are the 
words ! for, what was the character of Abra- 
ham, and after what had his household and his 
children to follow, in walking in his footsteps? 
Abraham “believed in the Lord ;”’ he was 
“strong in faith, giving glory to God,” and “ he 
was called the friend of God.”” ‘THE FRIEND OF 
Gop! The heart seems overpowered, under the 
contemplation of that gracious condescension, 
which could admit a creature of dust and ashes 
to this ineffable relationship! yet, so it was,— 
and how effected? ‘Through the operation of 
faith. “ Abraham believed God!” and he com- 
manded his children after him; or, in other 
words, he turned them to that holy voice in the 
inmost depth of their souls, to which he himself 
had listened so reverently, and bowed so obe- 
diently. Yes, doubtless, it was the joy of this 
pious parent to point his followers to that living 
oracle within, by the light of whose divine coun- 
sels, and in the strength of whose encouraging 
promises, he himself had been guided so safely, 
and comforted so sweetly! Can we not conceive 
the venerable patriarch addressing his children 
and his household, somewhat after this manner ? 

“ My children, if you would be for ever happy, 
seek the knowledge and the friendship of the 
Lord God of your fathers.—He is very near you, 
and waits only your willingness to receive him, 
to be yet nearer still. 1 can testify to the reality 
of his presence in the deep of my soul—in the 
spirit which He who is aut spirit hath breathed 
into my being. There He speaks, and there you 
must hearken to what Hegwill say; and thus 
hearkening, you will be led to tread in the steps 
of your father Abraham, and to know that Abra- 
ham’s God is indeed ‘ your shield and your ex- 
ceeding great reward.’” 

Can we suppose that children thus taught in 
their earliest years to “ commune with their own 
hearts, and be still,” would not learn, in some 
measure, to “stand in awe, and sin not?”” Can 
we believe, that a youth, instructed from his 
childhood, to hear, and fear, and obey that “ still 
small voice’? which spake in his conscience, 
could easily, and early, do such violence to its 
holy restraints and saving counsels, as to rush 
like a rebel from the shelter of a parent’s roof, 
and plunge, with reckless selfishness, upon head- 
strong purposes, of running, he knows not where, 
to do, he knows not what? No; we cannot be- 
lieve it;—we must rather, with sorrow, believe, 
that grievous misrule, lamentably false kindness, 
and foolish indulgence, on the part of those who 
are in authority, have, in all such cases, been the 
chief source of filial disobedience. Like Eli, too 
many misguided parents behold their children 
“ making themselves vile, and restrain them not.” 
A few inefficient words of reproof may sometimes, 


RE 
perhaps, be addressed to them, as in the case of 
the unhappy father spoken of in holy writ, who 
did, as we are informed, go so far as to say to hic 
children, “ I hear of your evil dealings ; nay, mr 
sons, it is no good report that I hear ;’—),; 
what can that reproof effect, which is merely 
transitory, springing from the occasion, ani 
passing away with present circumstances? | js 
not the reproof that one human being can give 
to another, that will reach to the root of the eyj|: 
but it is by a steady and an early direction oj 
the young to “ the reproofs of instruction, which 
are the way of life,” and which arise from the 
Amen, the faithful and true witness* in their owy 
souls, that they are to be taught that holy fear of 
the Lord, which, as it is the beginning, so jt js 
the middle, and the end of all wisdom. 

To the motions of this divine counsellor, then, 
must undeviating respect and attention be paid; 
and that not only by those who are to be taught, 
but also by those who are appointed to teach; 
for who shall attempt to testify concerning that 
of which they know nothing, and with what 
weight will those counsels fall upon another's 
heart, which are powerless in actuating the 
speaker’s own? But let us know (and who, 
that is in any measure faithful to this precious 
monitor, but does know) that “the command- 
ment is a lamp, and the law is light,’”’ and then 
we may safely and sweetly witness its directing 
power and influence ; and to those entrusted to 
our guidance, whether as “children, the heritage 
and gift that cometh from the Lord,” or, in the 
course of providence, as those of whom a voice 
may seem to say, “ take this child and nurse it 
for me, and I will give thee thy wages ;”—be 
enabled to testify, with holy boldness, to the 
saving efficacy of those internal precepts and re- 
straints, by which we ourselves have so often been 
helped in the hour of temptation. 

“Bind them continually upon thine heart,” 
shall we say, “and tie them about thy neck.” 
And, remembering that which hath been with us 
in the way, and which hath taught us from our 
youth, with what grateful tenderness shall we 
predict of it—* When thou goest it shall lead 


| thee; when thou sleepest, it shall keep thee; 


and when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee.” 
Proverbs vi. 22. 





COPPER MINES OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 
Saut St. Marie, August, 1848. 


The rage of copper speculation is now over,— 
the crowd of adventurers who came to seek 
their fortunes in a single day, and who were 
loaded down with the script of a thousand fancy 
companies, have disappeared from the scene, and 
the business of digging copper has settled down 
to its legitimate channel. Do not, however, be- 
lieve that the value of the minerals of Lake Su- 
perior has depreciated, or that the quantity has 


*Rev. iii. 14. 
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disappeared, because the mere speculator—the 
man without capital or system—has failed in his 
Utopian schemes for sudden wealth. If you 
could spend an hour on the dock of McKnight 
& Co., you would see that the business had just 
begun in earnest, Three hundred tons of native 
copper, in solid blocks, averaging two thousand | 
five hundred pounds each, attest the mineral | 
wealth of the north, and, with the shipments | 
already gone forward, will make the product of | 
this summer six hundred and sixty-one tons of | 
copper, almost entirely pure. 

The propeller Independence, on each trip, 
brings one hundred tons, and the shipments of 
this season will amount at least to one thousand 
tons, which pays the company two hundred and 
fifty-six thousand dollars—pretty good work for 
one mine for one year, under all the disadvan- 
tages arising from the work at so remote a point. 
The traveller of whom I spoke, examined these 
masses of native copper in utter amazement, 
and, after having seen nearly all the mines of the 
world, he declared that he had seen nothing 
equal to this. He expressed the confident opin- 
ion that the mines of England must close within 
five years, before these wondrous veins on Lake 
Superior. ‘The Pittsburg company have bought 
their land, and just finished a large smelting es- 
tablishment at Pittsbargh; and, as the masses 
are so pure, and the remaining portion crushed 
and mashed down to nearly clear copper, it will 
prove to be the most economical place for 
smelting. With another year, this company will 
turn out at least two thousand tons of pig copper, 
and their yearly dividends cannot fall short of 
twenty dollars per share. 





At Munich and several other places in Ger- 
many, a mark is placed on the hat of any gen- 
tleman who subscribes a certain sum for the 
benefit of the poor, or the establishment of a 
German fleet. He is then considered exempt 
from taking off his hat as a mark of respect and 
politeness, and need only touch its brim with his 
finger.— Corres. Detroit Advertiser. 





CROTON AQUEDUCT BRIDGE. 


The high bridge, or Croton aqueduet bridge, 
over the Harlem river, is a construction which, 
viewed as a whole, regarding its length, its 
volume, its tunnels, its capacious and massive 
walled reservoirs, and its numerous leaping foun- 
tains, has probably never been surpassed by any 
similar work inthe world. ‘The bridge is about 
fourteen hundred feet in length, and rests upon 
fifteen lofty and beautiful arches of solid stone 
masonry. The height, from the foundation of 
the piers supporting the arches, to the top of the 
bridge, is about fifty feet, the piers being sunk 
some thirty feet below high water mark. From 
the highwater level to the underside of the crown 
of the arch it is one hundred feet, a height re- 






















quired by act of the legislature, to allow the 

assage of all vessels which can navigate the 
Sioa river. Eight of the arches are eighty 
feet span, and seven are fifty feet span. ‘The top 
of the bridge is twenty-one feet in width. The 
centre of the top work is several feet lower than 
the sides, making a capacious channel or sort of 
canal, in which two lines of large iron pipes are 
laid to carry the water across the bridge. One 
line of the pipes is completed, and the Croton 
now makes its entrance into New York city, 
over that magnificent bridge. ‘The other line of 
pipes will soon be completed, after which they 
are to be covered by a layer of earth two or 
three feet in thickness, to protect them from the 
frost. ‘I'he top of the bridge will then probably 
be finished off in a manner suitable for travel. 
The Croton aqueduct is forty miles in length. 
The Romans had some aqueducts longer, but 
New York may well be proud of its great work. 

Rail Road Journal. 





For Friends’ Review. 
A VALUABLE ANNOTATION. 


| have somewhere read of a case in which the 
books of a deceased Doctor were exposed to 
public sale. Upon offering one of them to the 
hammer, the auctioneer proclaimed, “ ‘This book 
contains the Doctor’s notes.’’ This circumstance, 


of course, enhanced the value of the volume; 
but when the purchaser examined the notes, he 


found they consisted of this laconic summary of 
the work: “This book is not worth reading.” 
Now I have thought what an important benefit 
would be conferred on the reading public, if some 
person or persons, either doctors or not, compe- 
tent to the task, would undertake the labour of 
examining the floating literature of our day, and 
write on the title page, or in some other con- 
spicuous position, whenever the sober truth 
would warrant the assertion, this book is not 
worth reading, or this book is worse than useless, 
as the case might be. It is quite enough to lose 
our money in the purchase of a useless book, 
but to lose our time in reading it is still worse. 





MARRIAGE. 


Youth is easily attracted, and decided soon. 
It forgets that the fanciful preference of a mo- 
ment may not safely determine the prospects of 
life. It is unmindful that, looking to this world 
merely, occasions will come for which the graces 
of the drawing room are no sort of preparation. 
It rashly takes the eye that can sparkle in its 
morning brilliancy, for that which will weep 
meekly in sorrow, and kindle with a steady en- 
couragement in the midst of care, and hold a light 
which can cheer when all other lights on earth 
have waxed dim. Itisso wild as to mistake the 
flatterer of the hour for the same being who will 
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be the ministering angel of sickness and decline. 
It needs to be reminded, that if there is any 
engagement in life which is not to be formed 
under the arbitration of caprice, it is that which 
is not dissolved till the parting shall come at the 
laden bier and the open grave. It must be con- 
jured to remember, that, if there is any step in 
life which requires beyond all others, to be made 
reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, prayer- 
fully, and in the fear of God, it is that step which 
day by day is most inconsiderately taken. 
PALFREY. 





For Friends’ Review. 
LORENZO DOW. 


Some of the older readers of the Review will 
remember the eccentric individual whose name 
is above. Many years ago, he used to be oc- 
casionally at N , and had large meetingy in 
the Methodist meeting house. At an evening 
meeting of his there, a very intelligent and inte- 
resting young woman was present, after the 
meeting broke up, who lingered in the aisle till 
he came down from the pulpit, and it was said 
he shook hands with her, and, among other 
questions, asked her if she was a professor of 
religion? She answered in the negative. He 
said, “then let us pray that you may be:”’ and 
still holding her by the hand, kneeled by her 
side, and offered up a prayer in her behalf. He 
also requested her to give him her “views of 
religion in sixteen lines of poetry.”” The fol- 
lowing lines were accordingly afterwards pro- 
duced. ‘The writer was never a member of the 
Society of Friends, though a pretty constant at- 
tender of their meetings. B. 

Rhode Island. 

Like Bethlehem’s Inn my heart confessed, 
Is crowded oft with sin and care; 


*Though unsubdued is many a guest, 
Yet still I trust the Babe is there. 


For oft the Spirit’s glimmering beam 
Will through the mists of error roll, 

And earth with all its pleasures seem 
Unworthy an immortal soul. 





But these impressions soon depart, 
And careless still I hold my way, 
*Though sure to feel the goading smart 
Of conscience, at some future day. 


These struggles ’twixt the dark and light, 
My childhood’s earliest days unfold ; 
And best I love and deem as right 
The tenets which the Quakers hold. 


THE PARTING OF SUMMER. 


BY FELICIA HEMANS. 


Thou’rt bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad Summer ; fare thee well ! 

Thou’rt singing thy last melodies 
In every wood and dell. 


But in the golden sunset 
Of thy latest lingering day, 

Oh! tell me, o’er this chequered earth 
How thou hast passed away. 


Brightly, sweet summer! brightly 
Thine hours have floated by, 

To the joyous birds of the woodland boughs, 
The rangers of the sky: 


And brightly in the forests 
To the wild deer bounding free ; 
And brightly midst the garden flowers, 
To the happy murmuring bee. 


But how to human bosoms 
With all their hopes and fears ; 

And thoughts that made them eagle wings, 
To pierce the unborn years ? 


Sweet summer! to the captive 
Thou hast flown in burning dreams 

Of the woods with all their hopes and leaves, 
And the blue rejoicing streams ; 


To the wasted and the weary, 

On the bed of sickness bound ; 
In sweet, delicious fantasies, 

That changed with every sound ; 


To the sailor on the billows, 
In longings wild and vain 

For the gushing founts and breezy hills, 
And the home of earth again. 


And unto me, glad Summer! 
How hast thou flown to me? 

My chainless footsteps nought have kept, 
From thy haunts of song and glee. 


Thou hast flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the dead— 

In shadows from a troubled heart, 
O’er a sunny pathway shed ;— 


In brief and sudden strivings, 
To fling a weight aside: 

*Midst these thy melodies have ceased, 
And all thy roses died ! 


But oh! thou gentle Summer! 
If I greet thy flowers once more, 
Bring me again thy buoyancy, 
Wherewith my soul should soar! 


Give me to hail thy sunshine 
With song and spirit free ; 

Or in a purer land than this 
May our next meeting be! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Brooxktyn.—A destructive fire broke out in 
Brooklyn at half past eleven o’clock in the evening 
of the 9th inst., and was not subdued until 8, A. M. 
on the 10th. It is stated that the buildings de- 
stroyed amount to nearly two hundred, covering 
an area of about fifteen acres, in the very heart of 
the city. The loss is estimated at $1,500,000. 
Severad lives were lost, and a number of persons 
were more or less injured. The progress of the 
fire was finally arrested by blowing up several 
houses. 

Evrore.—The steamship Hibernia arrived at 
Boston on the 8th, bringing news from England to 
the 26th ult. Bread stuffs had advanced very con- 
siderably, flour being 24 to 3 shillings per barre! 
higher than at the previous accouts. The polit 
cal news by this arrival is not of much import- 
ance. John Martin, the Irish leader, whose con- 
viction was noticed last week, has been sentenced 
to transportation for ten years. Paris continues 
under its military government, and is quiet, though 
there seem to be apprehensions of a fresh outbreak. 
The Cholera is said to have broken out in Egypt. 








